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WILLIAM T. DAVIDSON 
Editor of the Fulton Democrat. 
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William Taylor Davidson 



Born February 8, 1837. 
Died January 3, 1915. 



By E. A. Snively. 

Between the years named above there lived one of the most 
remarkable men who ever honored Illinois history. 

He was born at Petersburg, Menard County, Illinois. His 
ancestry was of Scotch-Irish stock, who settled in Virginia 
in early colonial days. His father was Isham Gillham David- 
son, and his mother's maiden name was Sarah Ann Springer. 
In 1838 the family moved to Lewistown, Illinois, and in that 
city Mr. Davidson grew to manhood and lived his life. He was 
brought up in one of the most practical religious homes I have 
ever known. The latch string was always on the outside; 
locks on the doors were unknown. His parents were com- 
municants of the Methodist church and in the early days the 
traveling ministers of that denomination always made the 
Davidson house their home when in the vicinity of Lewistown, 
Men like Peter Cartwright were as much at home in the David- 
son house as when they were under their own roof — and it was 
not infrequent, when the family sat down to breakfast to be 
confronted with one or more guests who had arrived in the 
night, and without disturbing the family, had gone to the 
** spare room" and retired. This hospitality extended to all. 
The Davidsons were not wealthy, even for their time, and if 
they had been their open, free-handed hospitality would have 
made them poor. But, their manner of living and their mode 
of dispensing hospitality made every meal a feast and every 
room in their humble home a bridal chamber. 

In such a home William Taylor Davidson was reared. He 
listened to the morning and evening prayers and the invoca- 
tion, which preceding each meal, asked God's blessing upon 
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the household. Almost as soon as he could talk he knew the 
catechism and at the age of fourteen he was more familiar 
with the Bible than any of his school books. His education, as 
a child and young man, was limited, as schools in that early 
day were very different from now. As a boy in the town he 
worked w^hen he could find work to do, but the employment was 
intermittent and the pay very small. On April 3, 1853, he 
entered a printing office as an apprentice, and that vocation 
became his life work. The country newspaper was his college ; 
there he became versed in all the studies of the things that go 
to make up life. The old-time printer was a student; he be- 
came an omniverous reader and he had at his command all 
the great newspapers and magazines of the day, but he 
hunted out, in the limited libraries, all the then standard 
books. Mr. Davidson was no exception to the rule, and he 
became a student, especially of Shakespeare, and was unusu- 
ally familiar with all his works. It was this general knowl- 
edge possessed by the old-time editors which gave to their 
editorials more power than is, perhaps, now possessed, and 
they had much to do with forming public opinion, because the 
paper was not so much given to the publication of news as at 
the present time. It was this fact that, before the war, the 
people were guided by what their favorite newspaper said, 
more than their own deductions from general news. This made 
Mr. Davidson quite prominent in that part of the State, known 
as the Military Tract, and won for him a prominent place in 
the councils of Stephen A. Douglas. 

In 1855 his brother, James M. Davidson, established the 
Fulton Democrat, at Lewistown, and he was the foreman in 
the office, and, at times, acted as editor. In 1858 he pur- 
chased the paper and remained with it until his death. 

Prior to his purchase of the Democrat, he had worked in 
some of the cities of the State and there acquired the habit 
which was all too prevalent with the ** jour, printers'' of that 
day — drinking a great deal more whiskey than any physician 
would prescribe. The habit grew on him and his real friends 
had ceased to be worried but had settled down to conviction 
that he would soon fill a drunkard's grave. His life, in those 
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days was sad to contemplate. I would not refer to it here did 
I not know so well he would want no false statements made 
and no false glamour thrown over the past ; and in a biography 
written by himself, for a county history, he frankly refers to 
this period of his life. But in all the recklessness that goes 
along with such dissipation, there was nothing else in his life 
to which exception could be taken. 

In the biography to which I have referred, he says : * ^Decem- 
ber 31st, 1865, (it was the Sabbath day) the last drop of in- 
toxicating liquor of any kind passed my lips. From the hour 
of about six p. m. that evening, I have tasted no intoxicating 
tion which, preceding each meal, asked God's blessing upon 
beverages of any kind. For over twenty years I have had no 
temptation to drink. I divorced myself from the boys that 
continued to drink. I promptly became the bitter foe of the 
whiskey traflSc, and by tongue and pen have not spared it from 
that hour." No man in the State did more for the temperance 
cause than he ; he knew what intemperance had done for him ; 
he knew its effect upon the home, upon business, upon the 
community, and he fought intelligently and relentlessly. He 
was in frequent demand in all Western Illinois to talk on the 
temperance question, and those who differed with him gave 
careful attention to his every word, for he had a charm of 
oratory equal to many of those of national reputation. The 
columns of his paper contained articles in his most vigorous 
style, and he labored until he had the great happiness to find 
his county without a saloon within its borders. 

In his editorial conduct of his paper he was most positive. 
He ** called a spade a spade,'' and never encumbered his col- 
umns with generalities. In his earlier editorial career he had 
no tolerations for his opponents — ^yet, in all his political ve- 
hemence, some of his warmest personal friends were Eepubli- 
cans, for he had a most lovable disposition, and stopped his 
politics at the oflSce door. He was as brave in setting forth 
his views on any question as he was in denouncing the saloon 
and was absolutely without fear. In his later life he con- 
ceived it to be the duty of a newspaper to labor for the com- 
mon weal, more than the success of any party, and this course 
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he pursued without any care for the cash box of the office or 
personal or social comfort for himself . He took for his motto, 
*^6od loves a kicker," and on occasion he "praised God in 
the highest" by the vigor of his kicks, and he was ever ready 
to wage holy war on whatever he believed wrong, whether the 
matter pertained to local, county, state or national affairs. 

The country editor is not a specialist in the discharge of his 
duties. He must be a cosmopolitan. He has to deal, in the 
same hour, with births, marriages, deaths, science, art, busi- 
ness, politics and all the numerous affairs for which the city 
dailies have specialists. Mr. Davidson dealt with all these 
matters as they came to him and found time to write a great 
deal on miscellaneous subjects, stories of pioneer life, history 
of public men whom he had known. To even give a sketch of 
his literary labor would take up more space than is allotted 
for this memorial. 

Senator Douglas had no more ardent admirer. Lincoln, 
Douglas, Browning, Kellogg and all the prominent men of that 
day had enjoyed the hospitality of the Davidson home, but 
it was upon Senator Douglas that Mr. Davidson lavished his 
love and admiration in the most extravagant degree. He felt 
ihat the people, in their love and reverence for the memory of 
Lincoln, would forget the great good done by Douglas in the 
last year of his life, his work of upholding the hands of the 
President. To him, Lincoln and Douglas stood side by side. 
In an address delivered at the semi-centennial of the Lincoln 
and Doublas debates, he said : 

"In the prime of his splendid life, Douglas died a martyr to 
the Union and the flag. His unparalleled labors to save us 
from secession and civil war were in vain. But, thank God, he 
did live long enough, with his dying breath, with superhuman 
magnanimity, to rally his admiring legions to the defense of 
Lincoln and the union of our love.^^ 

He believed, with thousands of others, that the secession of 
the Southern States broke the heart of Douglas and caused 
his death. The last visit of Mr. Davidson to the State Capital 
was on the occasion of the celebration of the one hundredth 
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anniversary of the birth of Douglas when he was one of the 
speakers. 

If Mr. Davidson was strong in his loyalty to Douglas, if he 
was powerful in his fight against the liquor traffic, he was more 
than loyal to his home town. When Fulton County was 
formed, Lewistown was established as the county seat. An 
effort was made in 1878 to remove the county seat to Canton. 
It was then Mr. Davidson showed his wonderful capability as 
a leader. A large population had no direct communication 
with the county seat. Mr. Davidson took the lead and insisted 
that a railroad must be built to connect this population with 
the county seat. Against great odds, his will, energy and 
perseverance succeeded and the county seat was saved. Six 
years later the old court house, which had resounded with elo- 
quence of Lincoln and Douglas, was burned down. Mr. David- 
son insisted that Lewistown should build a new court house, 
and the same fight which tried to prevent the building of the 
railroad was renewed, but the same brave leader was again 
triumphant. In countless other matters, where there were 
dissensions in the town, he sank his own personal feelings and 
worked for what he believed to be for the general good. This 
fact was attested by the general sorrow of the community 
when the announcement of his death was made. The people 
were dazed — ^the man who had unselfishly and bravely been 
their leader for a half century was gone. 

Such a man made enemies, who often were more persistent 
in their hate than those whom he had befriended in their 
friendship. That is the experience of the country editor. But 
in his love for women and children, in his hatred of the brutes 
who abused them or in his denunciation of those who op- 
pressed the poor and suffering, he could never be misunder- 
stood. His last appearance in public in his home town was 
when he arose from what was too soon to be his death bed, was 
assisted to a carriage and went to the court house, where he 
begged the Board of Supervisors to make an appropriation 
to build a decent home for the county *s poor. His plea was 
successful and he took with him to the other world the con- 
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sciousness that his last appeal for humanity had been an- 
swered. 

Loyal to his time and people, firm in his convictions, brave 
enough to abandon a policy he found to be wrong, he has gone 
to his reward. One of the most remarkable men in the State's 
history, his sphere was too limited and far too few were 
brought under his influence. 



